194                                NOTES

88. In Us cool hall, with haggard eyes

" THIS vision of the Roman and the Eastern world at the time of
the coming of Christ is taken from Obermann Once More. Ober-
mann is Arnold's name for E. F. de Senancour (1770-1846), who
wrote a book with that name for title " (B.).

Arnold ascribes this vision to the spirit of ' Obermann,' whom
he imagines himself to meet on the Alpine pastures above the
Lake of Geneva, somewhat as he imagined himself catching
glimpses of the Scholar Gipsy (No. 46,1. 123) on the hills above
Oxford. ' Obermann ' had retired from the world to the life of a
recluse; and Arnold, who feels in himself the conflict between
two opposite promptings, the prompting to worldly pleasure and
the prompting to spiritual meditation, imagines that Obermann's
spirit bids him not to imitate his own mistake of withdrawing
from the world, but to work in the world for

" One common wave of thought and joy
Lifting mankind again."

4. Appian way : the highroad leading S. from Rome to Capua
and Brundisium, the finest and most famous of ancient roads.

8. impracticable : observe the weight of the long word in a
stanza composed mainly of monosyllables. Cp. the force of
* inheritest' and ' incommunicable ' in Wordsworth's Affliction of
Margaret (Q.T. 284).

16. plunged in. thought again : the East has always been the
home of mysticism and solitary meditation. Cp. the last part of
Flecker's Gates of Damascus (O.T. of Modern Lyrics, 160) or
Tagore's Gitanjali.

40. the wilderness : Gibbon, Decline and Fall p/ the Roman
Empire, ch. xxxvii., gives an account of the austerities practised
by the early monks, especially in Egypt.

46. a place of ruin : Rome and Italy after the barbarian in-

THB same conflict between the allurements of the senses and man's
loftier aspirations is the theme of these stanzas. They form the
central part of the Prelude to Swinburne's Songs before Sunrise
(1871), a lyrical outburst in praise of liberty inspired by the
author's enthusiasm for the Italian Revolution. The argument
may be briefly stated thus: " What has life better than Passion
and Pleasure ?" men ask, and the poet answers that he, too, has
been among their votaries, but that the power of these passes